FIRST OVER EVEREST
Everest varying from 108 to 113 miles. The greatest height
of the mountain, calculated from the Ladnia angle, was 29,998
feet, the lowest, from Minai, being 28,990.
There is, however, a small element of possible inaccuracy
connected with the "horizontal" from which these angles must
be measured. In the actual theodolite is a spirit level enabling
the observer to level his instrument to the horizontal before
taking his angles.
Now, so immense is the mass of the Himalayas that the
accuracy of this spirit-level is affected. The great quantity of
earth and rock in the mountains attracts the liquid in the spirit-
level towards itself to an appreciable extent, just as the moon
attracts our oceans. This extent, though perceptible, is not
accurately known as regards the places from which Mount
Everest was measured, and hence the angles taken by these
theodolites from their spirit-levels must be incorrect. This
inaccuracy amounts to as much as 51 seconds at Kurseong
near Darjeeling, and to 23 at Siliguri, the railway junction in
the plains.
This source of inaccuracy might affect our ideas of the
mountain's height by as much as 100 feet, though 60 is a more
likely figure. In 1849 attraction of the spirit-level was not
allowed for, hence the height would have been underestimated
by this amount. So much for the gravitational attraction of
the mountains.
In the period 1880-3, ^d again in 1902, further obser-
vations were taken from Suberkun and places near Darjeeling,
such as Tiger Hill and Sandakphu, adjacent to the mountain,
i.e., 87,107 and 89 miles, and so probably more accurate, being
taken with improved instruments.
In these later observations it is probable that more accurate
correction was made for atmospheric refraction.
When the surveyor aligns die litde telescope of his theodolite
on the mountain-top, it is a ray of light reflected from the
summit which passes through its lenses to his eye. This ray
travels in a path curved slighdy downwards with the hollow